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The Eyes of a Bee. 
A correspondent, who had read our | 
brief reply to Mr. C Theilmann on | 


this subject, sends the following re- 
quest : 


Mr. Eprror :—Please describe more 
fully, in detail, the —— and com- 
pound eyes of the bee. It is a subject 
of interest to us, who donot under- 
stand all about bee optics. Tell us 
what simple and compound eyes are, 
in the BEE JOURNAL. J. W. B. 

Suwanee, Ga., March 10, 1883. 


We cannot do better than to quote, 
from Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Manual of the 
Apiary,” the following, on this very 
interesting subject : 


“The i are of two kinds, the 
compound, which are always present 
in mature insects, and the ocelli or 
simple eyes, which may or may not be 
present. When present there are 
usually three, which, if we join by 
lines, we will describe a triangle, in 
the vertices of whose angles are the 
ocelli. Rarely there are but two 
ocelli, and very rarely but one. | 

‘The simple eyes (F F F) are cir- 
cular, and possess a cornea, lens and 
retina, which receives the nerve of 
sight. 

* From the experiments of Reau- 
mur and Swammerdam, which con- 
sisted in covering the eyes with var- 
nish, they concluded that vision with 
these simple eyes is very indistinct, 
thougb by them the insect can dis- 
tinguish light. Some have thought 
that these simple eyes were for vision 
at slight distances. Larve, like 
spiders and myriapods, have only 
simple eyes. 

‘The compound eyes are simply a 
cluster of simple eyes, are situated 


one on either side of the head, and | 


vary muchinformandsize. Between 
or below these are inserted the an- 
tennz. Sometimes these last are in- 
serted in a notch of the eyes, and ina 
few cases actually divide each eye 
into two eyes. 





drones (Fig. 1), 





bees (Fig. 2). 
— eyes,of each compound eye, 
| are 


| of honey-comb. 


|} some 
| strips of colored paper, that bees can 


“The eyes may meet above as in| 
most two-wing flies | 


and dragon-flies, or they may be con-|to the old position. 
siderably separated, as in the worker- 





| 
| 
Fig. 1—Head of Drone, magnified. 
' 
i 


The separate facets or 


,exagonal, or six-sided, and in the | 
microscope look not umlike a section 
The number of these | 
is prodigious—Leeuwenhoek actuaily 


counted 12,000 in the eye of a dragon- 


fly—while some butterflies have over | 
17,000. The compound eyes are mo- 


spherical shape, they give quite a| 
range of vision. It is not likely that 





Fig. 2.—Head of Worker Bee, magnified. 


they are capable of adjustment to 
accord with different distances, and 
it has been supposed, from the direct 
darting flight of bees to their hives, 
and the awkward work they make in 
finding a hive when moved only for a 
short distance, that there eyes are best 
suited to long vision. 

“Sir John Isubbock has proved, by 
interesting experiments with 


| distinguish colors. Honey was placed 
|on a blue strip, beside several others 
of various colors. In the absence of 





|cents more. 
tionless. but from their size and sub- | 


this strip, and upon their return the 
bees went to the blue strip rather than 
Our practical 
apiarists have long been aware of this 
fact, and have conformed their prac- 
tice to the knowledge, in giving a 
variety of colors to their hives. 
Apiarists have frequently noted that 
bees have a rare faculty of marking 
positions, but, for slight distances, 
their sense of color will correct mis- 
takes which would occur if position 
alone was guide.” 


Our correspondent should get a 
copy of the Manual. Its perusal will 
repay him a hundredfold its cost, as 
well as be a ready book of reference 


on every subject connected with bees. 


Clubbing with Cook’s Manual.—A 
subscriber, who has already paid $2.00 
for the Weekly Bee JouRNAL for 
1883, wants to know if we will send a 
copy of Cook’s Manual or Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide, in cloth, if he sends us 75 
Certainly, we will; the 
only requirement being that the full 


| price for the JOURNAL, either weekly 


or Monthly, has already been paid to 


| us, and no other premium has already 
| been sent. 


All such may send us 75 
cents in postage stamps and get the 
Manual, bound in cloth, by next mail. 

The Manual, bound in paper covers, 
wiil be sent for 50 cents, extra to the 
price of subscription. This offer will 
be good only until the seventh edition, 





the bees he changed the position of 


printed last year (1882),is exhausted, 
and no more will be printed in paper 
covers. This offer will, therefore, 
only last for a very short time, and 
| those who wish to avail themselves of 
it, should order at once. 

— 

g Some persons, having sent usa 
\club of subscribers through a club- 
agency, have written us to send the 
premium for getting up the club. To 
do this would be doubling our premium. 
The club agency gets their commis- 
sion, and then we can send no prem- 
ium. Please remember, to be entitled 
to the premiums we offer, the full 
amount of the subscriptions must be 
sent direct to this office. 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 














For the American Bee Journal, 
Reply to J. W. Merrifield. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


age 100, present volume of the 





On 
BEE JOURNAL, J. W. Merrifield asks 
why the plan of giving each colony a 


laying queen’ immediately after 
swarming, had not proven a success 
with me. That is right. If you do 
not understand anything, ask ques- 
tions, and I will explain, if I know 
how ; if I do not, I willfrankly say so. 
For years, we have been told that no 
colony should go without a laying 
queen a single day, if it were possible 
to give them one, and plans of intro- 
ducing queens, which required that 
the hive should be queenless a few 
days previous, have been severely 
criticised. We have also been told, 
for years, that the bee-keeper who 
wished to secure the best results from 
his bees, should have a laying queen 
ready to give each old colony as soon as 
they swarmed, as the time lost to 
them, by rearing a queen, was equiva- 
lent toa swarm of bees. Being eager 
to know, for myself, all the plans which 
would give the best results, I have 
experimented largely, and the truth 
of the statement that the time lost to 
the bees by rearing a queen in natural 
swarming, was equivalent toa swarm 
of bees, is the first reason it has not 
proven asuccess. If it were bees I 
was after, the case would be different. 
With me, white clover yields enough 
honey to keep the bees breeding 
nicely, and prepares them so that 
they mainly swarm from June 20 to 
July 1. Our honey harvest is from 
basswood, which blooms from July 10 
to 16. Now, all who are familiar with 
natural swarming, know that the bees 
are comparatively few in numbers in 
spring, and increase by the rapidly 
ange brood produced by the 
queen, which, in due time, hatch into 
bees, until a swarm is the result. 
By _— rg oe ae to a colony 
immediately after it has cast aswarm, 
we bring about the same result 
swarming) as before, for we place the 
ees in thesame condition. The only 
difference is, that having plenty of 
brood, they build up quicker, and are 
prepared to swarm ina shorter time. 
As this second swarming, brought 
about by giving the laying —, 
comes right in our basswood honey 
harvest, it cuts off the surplus honey, 
for it is well known that bees, having 
the swarming fever,do little or no work 
in the section boxes, and if allowed to 
swarm, the object we have gought 
after (section honey) is beyord our 
reach. 
Having given the result of my ex- 
rience on this point, let us look at 
oe the same colony would work, had 
we not given the bees a laying queen. 
Eight days after the swarm has is- 
sued, the first reap queen will have 
emerged from her cell, asa rule, when 








the apiarist should remove all the 
other queen-cells from the hive, so 
that second swarming is entirely pre- 
vented. In ten days more our young 
ueen is ready to lay, which is about 
the time the basswood begins to yield 
honey largely. During this period, | 
between the time the swarm issued | 
and the young queen commences to 
lay, the bees not having any brood to 
nurse for the last half of the time, 
consume but little honey; hence, as 
fast as the young bees emerge from 
the cells, they are filled with honey ; 
for bees, not having a laying queen, 
seldom build comb in the sections. 
Thus, when the young queen is ready 
to lay, she finds every available cell 
stored with well-ripened honey. At 
this point, the instinct of the bees 
teach them that they must have brood | 
or they will soon cease to exist asa 
colony, and a general rush is made for | 
the sections, the honey from below is 
carried above, so as to give the queen 
room, and, in a week, we have, as a re- 
sult, the sections nearly filled with 
honey. I have often had such colo- 
nies fill and complete 30 two-pound 
sections in from 8 to 12 days, while 
those tq which I had given the laying 
ueen immediately after swarming, 
= little but swarm during the same | 
ime. 
Bear in mind we are talking about | 
sroducing comb honey, not extracted. | 
ifferent locations may give different | 
results, still I think that nearly all | 
sections give a large flow of honey at | 
a certain period during the season, | 
rather than a steady,continuous honey | 
harvest the whole season. To such | 
sections these remarks are especially 
applicable. 
My second reason is, that after) 
basswood we have a honey dearth, 
hence, the bees from the introduced 
queen are of no value, but, on the 
contrary, become consumers. On an 
average, it takes 21 days from the time 
the egg is laid,to the perfect bee 
ready to emerge from thecell. Then, 
if the colony is in a normal condition, 
this bee does not commence labor in 
the field till 16 days old; hence, the 
eggs for the honey-gathering bees 
must be deposited in the cell 37 days 
before the honey harvest ends, or 
else they are of no value as honey- 
producers. As the basswood is all 
gone before the eggsof the introduced 
queen become honey-producing bees, 
and as the larger part of them die of 
old age before buckwheat and fall 
flowers yield honey, it will be seen 
that a great gain is made by letting 
each old colony, having cast a swarm, 
rear their own queen, for, thereby, 
we save the expensive feeding of the 
larve, which are to become expensive 
consumers of the honey of the hive. 
Also, the chances are, that when the 
colony rears its own queen, they will 
be stocked with younger bees for 
wintering in November, than where a 
queen was introduced immediately 
after swarming. . 
The one point worth knowing above 
all others in bee-keeping, is a thorough 
knowledge of the location we are in, | 
as to its honey resource, and then 
getting the largest amount of bees 
possible at that or those times to 


| JOURNAL, 


gather the honey, having just as few 
at all other times as is consistent with 
the accomplishing of this object. A 
prominent apiarist advised,a few years 
ago, using artificial heat to get our 
bees strong so that they would swarm 
in April, while others, like L. C. Root, 
was advising keeping them in the 
cellar till pollen was plenty, to pre- 
vent early and useless brood-rearing. 
The advice of the first would be to 
bee-keepers the same as my sending 
four men and teams 12 miles to the 
railroad for a car load of lumber when 
I did not know it was there for cer- 
tain. They went and came back, but 
nolumber. The part which particu- 
larly had a bearing on me was, I had 
to pay them the same as if they had 


| found the lumber and brought it back. 


Just so with getting bees out of sea- 
son. We have to pay the same price 
for them that we would to get them, so 
that each one became a produce: in- 
stead of a consumer. 

If all who read this article will study 
their location, and then rear their 
bees in reference to that location, I 
think they will find their bees will do 
as well as their more successful 
neighbors. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


_——_—-e ~-— e 
For the American Bee Journal 
Wintering, Ventilation, Etc. 





DR. I. P. WILSON. 





DEAR EpITor :—After spending an 
hour very pny in reading the 
desire to say that the ex- 
tracts Fe have published from Mr. 
Baldridge’s letters are quite sufficient 
to convince any candid mind that 
right is not on his side. Yes, your 
readers, “certainly,” will approve of 
the controversy being terminated 
right here. The columns of the Jour- 
NAL are too valuable to be occupied 
with such wrangling. 

My bees have wintered tolerab]l 
well. I had 80 colonies last fall, and, 
for the first time for many years, I left 
all but 12 colonies on their summer 
stands. One of the 12 placed in the 
cellar, died of diarrhoea, and8 of 
those left out died of the same disease, 
while 3 colonies starved. 

For a number of years I have made 
a practice of ventilating each colony 
so that a circulation of air can be had 
through the hive. Those that died of 
diarrhcea were not so ventilated. My 
method of ventilation is as follows: 
The cap on top of the hive has two 
auger holes, covered with wire screen, 
directly opposite each other. The 
strip covering the front (or back) 
opening in the honey-board is left off. 
The entrance of the hive may be left 
entirely or partly open. Thus they 
are ventilated through the entire 
winter. When itis warm enough for 
the bees to commence flying in the 
spring, the honey-board should be 
closed. The circulation of the bees 
will cause a circulation of the air. If 
an inch auger hole is made a little 
above the centre of the front of the 
hive, I do not find it necessary to leave 
the honey-board open. I refer now to 


bees left on their summer stands. 
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: | se ee, : ; 
A number of years ago, I had one| president, in the chair. The election| A resolution to prepare a herbarium 


of my apiaries inthecountry. I went 
out late in the fall to prepare them for 
winter. The only ventilation I in- 
tended to give them was through the | 
entrance to the hive. I accidentally | 
left the honey-board open in one hive, 
after taking off the surplus boxes, also 
left the entrance entirety open, and, in | 
addition to this, there was an auger | 


of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Dr. Godfrey; Vice-Presi- | 
dent, E. Millison; Secretary, J. L. 
Peabody ; Treasurer, Mrs. O. Wright. 

A committee, consisting of the| 
president, vice-president and secre- | 
tary, was appointed to draft a new) 
constitution and by-laws, the old reg- | 
ulations having been lost in the de-| 


For | 





of bee-food, for exhibition next sum- 
mer, and for permanent reference, 
was carried. 

A motion was also carried to elect 
the president of the State Agricul- 
tural Society to honorary membership. 

The secretary then read a list of 
colonies of bees, owned by members 
with a comparison of colonies last fall 


hole in the centre of the front of the| parture of the former secretary for | and this spring: 








hive. I did not visit the a again | California. Fall. Spring. 
untilspring. Tomysurprise,the hive| A resolution, to incorporate the As- | William Davis ~~ 15 
I had accidentally left open was in, by | sociation under the laws of Colorado,| W. H. Davis.............. 7 7 
far, the best condition of any of them ; | Was unanimously carried. DeVinney ‘eleirgied ace 18 14 
the comb being clean and free from}; It was also decided that the bee- | E. Millison............ . =a 65 
mold, and scarcely any of the bees | keepers, in connection with the Horti- | D.S. Grimes. ; apie: : 30 30 
dead. The others were all, more or| cultural Society, should have an ex-| J H. Love.......... 89 24 
less, moldy; about one-third of the | hibit at the National Mining Exposi-| J" 7, Peabody. ae 14 
bees were dead, and all in a filthy | tion next summer. yy M.Clark................ 25 
condition. Since then, I have been| An adoption of a motion then fol-|G. M. Ghileott....901./) °° 40 36 
more particular about ventilation, and | lowed to the effect, that under the| pr. King Boulder........ - 100 
have had much better results. re-organization of the Association the| J, Brock....... Se 2”) 19 

Experience has taught me another | fees of the old members, which were| J, W. Talicott............. 6 6 
thing, and the 3 colonies that died|$1 a year, should be considered a3/J.W.Lamb, Durango.... 7 7 


from starvation, last winter, is only a | 
repetition of my experience on former 
occasions. ‘There were supplies in| 
the hive, but the bees could not reach | 
them. In the fall, the brood, and, 


in the centre of the hive. 
frames were filled with capped honey. 
As the winter advances the bees shift 
their location to one one side or the 
other, and in doing so they leave large 
supplies behind them, and when they 
have exhausted the honey on one side 
of the hive, they are too far from the 
bountiful supply on the other, to reach 
it during the cold winter. 

The lesson to be learned, then, is 
this: The brood should be transferred 
in the fall from the centre of the hive 
to one side, and then their supplies 
will be accessible to them. I find it 
pays well, at this time (in the fall), to | 
cut a small hole in the centre of each | 
comb, that the bees may passthrough, | 
and not be compelled to pass around | 
the frame. 

Burlington, Iowa. 


Colorado State Convention. 





{[Mr. Phil. Reardon, Jamestown, 
Colo., has sent us a report of the con- 
vention held at Denver, Colo., March 


15, from which we make the following | 


extracts.—EbD.| 


In the absence of Mr. D. S. Grimes, 
the president of the Association, Mr. 
DeVinney called the meeting to order 
atl0a.m. The morning session was 
informal. 

Dr. Godfrey gave his experience in 
the care of bees. Among other things 


he spoke of the quietness of motion | 


necessary. These insects hated quick 
motions, and the least betrayal of 
nervousness or fear, on the part of 
the keeper, would cause a disposition 
in the bees to sting the attendant, and 
it would be impossible for him to go 
near them. Kindnessand gentleness, 
on the other hand, had a reciprocal 
effect on the inmates of the hives, and 
one could go among them and handle 
them without molestation. 

The afternoon session convened at 


2 o'clock, with Mr. D. S. Grimes, the | 


consequently, the cluster of bees, were | 
The outside 


paid, as the future tax of the Society 
will only be 50 cents per annum. 

Mr. Peabody was appointed to con- 
| fer with the Horticultural Society re- 
| garding a suitable exhibit of honey at 
| the Colorado Exhibition, in August. 
Mr. Millison said, at one time the 
— — imported honey to 

amy | obtained from the Rocky Moun- 
| tain bee plant. found so abundantly 
| in Colorado. 
| versed the choice, and now the article 
| obtained in this State was richer and 
purer than that found in any other 
part of the country. It was only now 


’ 


| that people in Colorado were waking 


| up to the fact that such excellent bee- | 


| food existed in the State. Something 
| which might be cultivated more than 
| it is here, was sweet clover. Under 
the intluences of the climate it could 
not ke surpassed for honey. Buck- | 
wheat, the gooseberry blossoms, wheat 
and oat bloom were fair, but did not 


do so wellin the West asin the East. 


Time, however, had re- | 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
president, next summer. 
J. L. PEABopy, Sec. 
| 


-—— + 
For the American Bee Journal. 


| “The Worst Kind of Advice.” 


| 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 
Hazardous language that, for alittle 
|friendly criticism. But Mr. Heddon 
'proclaims it, and, as a matter of 
course, he is infallible on things apper- 
| taining to the honey bee! 

| Mr. Heddon cannot mean that his 
| experiment “ settles it,” that a rack 
|of the thin sections may not be set 
;} down on the brood frames and made 
|a practical procedure? For it was 
not the same as the advice given, see 
page 151. Then, again, is it not 
strange that in his * experiment” the 


Another member suggested thata 
wonderful thing about bee-food in 


Colorado consisted in a more flourish- | 


ing existence in alkali soil than in 
other kinds of earth. Although irri- 
|gation was necessary for perfect 
growth, it was not needed so much in 


the cultivation of clover or vther bee- | 
food, as inthe East, where a plant} 


would dry up, from want of constant 


watering. Clover could also be sown 
at any time. A very curious and 
| wonderful phenomena in Colorado 


|was the honey dew, found on the 
leaves, branches and stalks of the 
box-elder, maple, and, especially, the 
cottonwood. Moisture, brought to 
bear on the dew, had a strange effect 
in bringing bees to the tree for food. 
Some explained the origin of the 
dew to the kind of insect, which, by 
its pecking, brought the juice of the 
tree all over the leaves andstalks, and 
some asserted the fact was due toa 
certain influence of the atmosphere in 
bringing fluid deposits from other 
shrubs and plants. This honey dew 
was found on every tree in a greater 
or less quantity, and under proper 
conditions formed an excellent bee- 
food. Taking it altogether, no State 


sections were glued to the bars of the 
rack so solid as to be removed with 
difficulty, with stings and dismay, 
when other bee-keepers have been, 
for years, taking off sections without 
trouble from racks having bars the 
width of the bottom piece of the 
sections ? 

But strangerstill, Mr. H. found that 
the bees did not enter the sections 
‘“*more readily”? by direct passage- 
ways than ‘through a honey-board 
and two shallow air-chambers.” His 
conclusion on this point, as on several 
others, looks ‘‘toaman up a tree” 
very like an argument for (if not an 
advertisement of) Mr. Heddon’s “‘ case 
or super method.” 

I have a number of hives now made 
on which to test the half-pound sec- 
tions. To prevent soiling the tops of 
the sections, and to keep the racks 
perfectly clean, I shall use a perma- 
nent rack on the frames, to be left on 
during the honey flow, but which may 
be easily removed at any time if the 
frames on which it rests are straight 
and true on top as they should be. 
As Mr. Heddon did not make it clear 
whether the supposed difficulty he 
alluded to wasin removing the sec- 
tions as stated, or in taking off the 


inthe Union equalled Colorado asaj|rack, will he undertake to explain 


region for successful bee-culture. 





| again ? 
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Concerning the use of section racks | 


in connection with a permanent rack, | 


a noted bee-keeper, who has had large | 


experience with the half-pound sec- | 
tion, writes as follows: 
fastest, easiest and simplest way of 
handling comb honey we have ever 
seen.’ 


By the plan advised, the shallow | 


spaces usually allowed beneath the 
sections of from 40 to 60 cubic inches, 
that, in any case, must be constantly 
filled with idle bees before and after 
the sections are occupied, can be dis- | 
pensed with and an undoubted advan- | 


tage secured in eee 9 ylus in| 


the small sections. Yet, \ I. con- 
demns the procedure, Ynich looks to 
a larger, or and more attractive | 
production of comb honey, as ‘ the 
worst kind of advice.” 


Finally, Mr. H. calls forthe ** apiar- 
ist who now adjusts his sections as 
advised.” There are quite a number 
who practice a_ similar 
among others, Mr. A. G. Hill, 
places a row of sections ‘ directly on 
the frames, Saving the expense of a| 
honey rack.” Mr. 
— for that ‘* missionary.” 

be a prospect that he be not only 

vee aimed from intidelic doctrines, 
but that he may be able to place a 
hi her valueon that good old precept, 
‘irst cast out the beam from thine | 


own eye, then thou shalt see clearly to 


cast the mote outof thy brother’s eye. 
New renamicasy aes O. 


_ +--+ 


For the American Bee Journal, 


How I Wintered My Bees. 
F. A. BOHL. 


1 wintered my bees in the cellar on 
the following plan: My cellar is per- 
fectly dark and well ventilated. I 
raise my hives off bottom boards, but 
not enough to let in the mice. I keep 
a barrel with ice, inthecellar. I took 
my bees out, on Feb. 28, and lost less 
than ever before, as I puta fresh lot 
of ice in the cellar the night before, 
which kept them quiet, and they did 
not come out and perish as usual. 


I use the Gallup hive, 12x18 inches, 
inside measure, containing 12 Gallup | 
frames, 10x1144 inches. I use honey- 
boards on top of frames, leaving | 
about one-half inch space between | 
them and the frames. 


I have never used cloths on top of | 


frames, as I can see no advantage in 


them; if there is any advantage in| 


them, I wish some one would mention 
it in the BEE JOURNAL. 

I obtained 1,100 lbs. of honey, last 
summer, from 17 colonies, spring 
count, besides increasing to 38. 


My colonies are all stronger in bees | 


now than they were in the fall. The 
hives are full of honey yet, and I in- 
tend to extract it as soon as the 
weather is fitting. 

One swarm came out on Aug. 26, 


which filled its hive, and is as heavy | 


as aman can carry now. One swarm 
came out, on June 15, which filled its 
box and yielded 100 lbs. of nice comb 
honey. I thought that was a large | 
yield, but it does not compare with 
some reports in the BEE JOURNAL. 


‘It is the| 


measure; | 
who | 


Heddon can now | 
There | 


I intend to use sections, this sum- 
| mer, and sow alsike and sweet clover, 
as bee pasturage, I consider them the 
best for honey production. 

Summum, Ill., Mareh 8, 1883. 


- ~<ee - 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Honey and Bee Show at Toledo. 


DR. A. B. MASON. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I have just been 
throwing up my old hat and giving 
the regulation number of cheers, etc., 
| (‘* in my mind,”’) for the officers of the 
| Tri-State (Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
jana) Fair Association, because they 

have adopted the following premium 
| list for the bee and honey department, 
|to be awarded at the next Tri-State 
| Fair, to be held at Toledo, O., com- 
mencing September 10, 1883, and con- 
| tinuing one week. 

BEES, HONEY, ETC. 

A.B. 
ENTRIES IN THIS DEPARTMENT ARE FREE TO ALL. 


DR. MASON, Superintendent. 


Ist 2d 
re. Fe. 

Display comb honey in most marketable 
shape, product of | apiary in 1883....... $10 $5 


Dispiay extracted huney in most market- 
able shape, product of | apiary in 18383. 10 5 
Display comb honey in most marketable 
shape, by a lady, product of her own 
SD ele 8 ae ores 


5 3 
Display extracted honey in most market- 
able shape, by a iudy, product of her 
OL. Ul eee 5 3 


| Comb honey, not Jess than 20 Ibs., quality 
to govern + 
| Extracted honey, nvt less than 

ere 4 

| Crate comb honey, notless than 20 Ibs., in 
best shape for shipping and retailing. . 4 
5 
vo 
5 
5 


20 Ibs., 


| Colony of bees. 
| Colony ot Italian bees.... 
Colony of Syrian bees 
Colonies of bees must be the progeny of one 
queen, and exhibited in such shape as to be readily 
seen on two sides. Purity of race, docility, size of 
bees, and numerical strength to be considered. 
Dispiay of queens, to be put up in such 
shape as to be readily seen by visitors 
(blacks not tO compete).................. $3 $2 
Greatest variety of queens, put up in 
same shape as for display of queens.. 
Queens and colonies cannot compete “for ‘more 
than one premium. 
Bee-hive, for all purposes, in the apiary, 
may be represented by model, not less 





CUuwn 








SD HEE Ge cuccoccncccescerscssecescone $3 $2 00 
PE, ME csebotweddensscecesceedesscueus 2 100 
We eo cccscccccccccccescncecccosces 2 100 

So <a dnacnencscataceeoesn 2 100 
—— Pe cs es cdnedoccsccesccsoesceses 5 300 

ins 00 ctrpedeveeswecessescose 5 300 
Beeswax, not less than 10 Ibs. 2 100 
| tomb foundation for brood c hamber, not 

SE GEE B Fie cc ccccccccccccsccescsescscoes 2 100 
Comb foundation for surplus honey, not 

SN GEE SO BBs cc ccesaseccescccecesaccveess 2 100 

| Comb foundation machine, making best 
foundation for brood chamber, on the 

GTOGREB, «ccc ccccvcecacccesccsecs . .. 8 400 
One-piece sections, not less than 1 50 
Dovetailed sections, not less than 50.... 1 50 
| Package, with labels, for retailing ex- 

EEE MOONE s ceccccccccesce ecctoscsoeces 1 50 
MEL, veri nanadeccucvespeceenseneeceses 1 5O 
ET Cisne s0cnatbenbies censescuseences 1 50 
Package, for shipping extracted honey in 

DEE pacccess-ccaseece 1 50 
Machine for making holes in frames for 

WEEE cc cccccvccocuscecsccrccoscccscsesccess 2 00 


| Machines for wiring frames 
Display of apiarian supplies.. 
Quinces preserved with honey............. 
Peaches preserved with honey ... 
| Apples preserved with honey....... 
Pears preserved with honey........ 
Largest and best collection of bee-litera- 
D © GRID. cave ceinsostccetenccevens pene cescscesees 2 100 
| Laggest and best display of huoney-bear- 





Queen cage, such as is admitted to the 

mails by the postal laws.................. 1 50 
Honey vinegar. not less than 1 gallon..... 2 100 
Honey cakes, with receipe for making... 4 2 00 

Last year, the amountof our pre- 
mium list was $100, and this year it 
lamounts to $208.50. The officers of 
the Fair association were so well 


pleased with our exhibit last year,that 
| they adopted this list (prepared and 
ap- 


“staid by,’ by the committee 





nine by the Tri-State Bee- sien 

Association) without a dissenting 
vote. They have also granted all ex- 
hibitors in our department the privi- 
lege of selling anything they may 
wish belonging to our specialty andin 
any quantity. 

The Fair association offered to put 
up a building on purpose for our de- 
partment,but the committee “declined 
the honor,” believing it better to have 
our department among other appro- 
priate exhibits, where the people are 
sure to go by thousands, than in a 
building by itself, where but few 
would go. We expect to have one or 
more tents on the grounds for the ac- 
commodation of such bee-keepers as 
come from a distance, and want to 
stay several days, where they can 
‘camp out,” and if they bring food 
ready cooked to last them during their 
stay, and a blanket, they can be “ at 
home ” at very slight expense. 

We worked bard last year to make 
our exhibit a success,so we did not 
have to urge the Fair association very 
much to adopt what we considered a 
good premium list. I believe, if bee- 
keepers would do their part, there 
need be no fears but the different Fair 
associations would do theirs. Of 
course, the county Fairs cannot offer 
such inducements to our specialty as 
can these district and State Fairs, 
where thousands are in attendance 
every day. 

I felt like congratulating Prof. Cook 
and his co-laborers over their success 
in getting the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society to adopt such a good 

remium list as was published in the 
3EE JOURNAL of January 24th last, 
and [ am sure they will not feel hurt 
and give us “the cold shoulder” be- 
cause we have “succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations.” It 
is all for the ** common good.” 

A new feature that we have intro- 
duced is the offering of a premium 
for comb foundation machine, makin 
best foundation on the grounds. 
have invited Mrs. Dunham, Messrs. 
D.S8. Given & Co., J. Vandervort and 
W.C. Pelham to be here with their 
foundation machines, and all have 
— to be here,if possible. A. I. 
200t has also been invited and promi- 
ses to be here if possible, but is not 
sure that he can bringamill. I have 
also asked C. Olm to be here with one 
of his mills, but it is not time to hear 
from him yet. The prospects now are 
for a fine display, and a pleasant time 
among the bee-keepers. 

Messrs. T. G. Newman, C. F. Muth, 
and James Heddon have promised to 
be here, and the Hon. 1. N. Cotton, 
President of the Indiana State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will represent 
Indiana on the awarding committee. 
Dr. Besse, President Ohio Bee-Keep- 





|ers’ Association, and Mr. Dougherty, 


ing plants, properly named and labeled, 10 5 00 | 


Secretary, Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will ‘* try to be” here. 

I will gladly answer all inguiries in 
regard to our department, and send a 
premium list, with rules and regula- 
tions and entry blanks, as soon as 
printed, to all applicants. They need 
not “enclose stamp for reply,” but 
should write name and address plainly. 

Wagon Works, O. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Simpson Honey Plant—Figwort. | 
T. ELLICOTT. 

A great deal of bloom can be ob-| 
tained from it the first year, by start- 
ing the plants early in the spring, in 
a greenhouse or hot-bed. A great | 
many plants can be grown in a small | 
space. I had some started in a green- 
house, last spring, and found that a 
thousand plants could be grown ina 
box 20 inches square, until large 
enough to transplant. It grows rap- 
idly; some of my plants were over 6 
feet high, the first season, and hada 
great many branches, from 2 to 3 feet 
long. I counted over 2,000 seed balls 
on a plant. 

Iset the plants, 2 feet apart each | 
way, and think they require that 
much room, to dowell. Isowed some 
seed in the fall and some early in the 
spring, in the garden, but none of the 
plants grew more than 2 feet high, and 
only had a few blossoms on them. 

I believe, from the length of time 
bees remain on each blossom, and 
their eagerness to work on them, that | 
it is a splendid honey plant. The| 





lof t 


| many sales afterwards. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Developing a Home Market. 





A. J. HATFIELD. 





oy and son, having, at the close 


lbs. being extracted), which would net 
us from 7 cents to 9 cents, as reported 
in Chicago, thinking we could do bet- 
ter by selling our own honey at home 
than to ship it, we determined to make 
an effort to do so, but later changed 
our plans somewhat, in that we ar- 
ranged with several of the grocers of 
South Bend and New Carlisle to sell 


for us On commission, and in doing | 


which have saved a nice profit above 
selling at wholesale. 

To carry out our plans, we first or- 
dered several hundred tin cans and 


pails, ranging in size from 14 to 2% | 
and 5 lbs.., and after neatly labeling, we | 
filled them with No.1 extracted honey, | 


preparatory to attending our county 
fair, to be held at South Bend. 
Assisted by a good brother apiarist, 
we made an exhibit of comband ex- 
tracted honey, 


well as to put in five days of hard 
work. 
We had hoped to have the privilege 
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1¢@ honey season of 1882, about | 
6,000 Ibs. of honey to dispose of (4,800 
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have laid the foundation for good 
sales in the future, and have intro- 
duced the use of honey into very many 
families that had not previously used 
it, and others, that had used it spar- 
ingly, have been using it quite largely, 
this winter. 

Our experience has demonstrated 
that a pretty general effort in this 
direction would add very largely to 


| the consumption of honey, and we 
|} should not read of overstocked 


mar- 
cets, as at present. My friend, above 
referred to, in his canvass, probably 
sold some 200 Ibs. of comb honey. 
New Carlisle, Ind., March 7, 1883. 
[This is the way to create a market, 
and lays the foundation for a large and 
increasing trade in honey every year. 
By getting a few hundreds of ** Honey 
as Food and Medicine,” and having 
the producer’s name and address on 
the first page, will greatly add to the 
efficiency of the plans. Were bee- 
keepers to follow this plan of creating 
a market, we should hear no more of 


bee-hives, extractors, | overstocking the markets with honey, 
etc., that gave general satisfaction, as | 


and we should not only be blessing 
our fellow-beings by giving them a 


| pure sweet, but be obtaining a much 


of selling honey at the fair, but could | Jarger profit for the labor and care of 


| not do so, until the last afternoon, but | 


our display and the few sales we were 
able to make, assisted in making 


ceeded to canvass the town, selling 
samples, which we had been disap- 
pointed, to a great extent, in doing at 
the fair. 


Our friend above referred to, selling | 


his comb honey, while our sales were 
almost exclusively extracted (our 
comb honey being sold by the crate, 
or left on commission with our 


| grocers), and as sales were made, 


families were directed to our grocer 


| where more honey could be had, and 


Simpson Honey Plant. 


shape of the blossom and its natural | 
position on its stem, is such that it} 
cannot be penetrated by rain, conse- | 
quently the nectar cannot be diluted | 
or washed out, and bees will work on | 
them almost immediately after rain. | 
They work on them all day long, when | 
the weather is such that they can | 
work, which indicates a continued flow | 
of nectar, and I think adds a great | 
deal to the value of the plant. It is 
easy to transplant, but requires a| 
good deal of moisture to make the} 
seed grow. I have no seed or plants | 
to sell. | 

Fentonville, Mich. 


[This plant, figwort (Scrovhularia | 
nodosa), is often called carpenter’s | 
square, because it has a square stalk. | 
It is also known as rattle weed, as the 
seeds will rattle in the pod; heal-all, 
ete. It blooms from the middle of | 
July till frost. Mr. J. 





Alexis, Ill., first called attention to it | Something of a wholesale trade, and 
as an excellent honey producer, and | 
that gave it the name of hee a 
honey plant.”—Eb.] 





at same prices, when wanted. 

When putting up honey in pails, 
full weight was given, and, in selling, 
the wholesale price of the pails was 
added to that of the honey. We also 
made arrangements with our grocers 
to pay the same prices for them if re- 
turned in good condition. This ar- 
rangement added materially to our 
sales. although but few were returned, 
still they expected to return them, at 
the time the sale was made. 
course, could not be done in a distant 
market very well. 

After selling up to Feb. 1, and sup- 
plying our grocers with what they 


might be able to sell, the remainder of 
the season, we still had some hundreds 
We concluded to 
try what could be done selling to the | 


of pounds on hand. 


armersin our vicinity, and our suc- 

cess has been very gratifying. 
When extracting we stored 

honey in stone jars, mostly 2 gallon 


We next i | 


This, of | 


the 


the bees during the season. Let all 
| try it.—Eb.] 

| 

For the American Bee Journal. 
| Clamp Wintering and Ventilation. 


WM. BRADFORD. 


In November last, I visited a neigh- 
borhood in Ontario, where the keep- 
|ing of afew bees was quite common 
lamong the farmers. The modern 
| system of bee-keeping, with its ac- 
|companying bee books and journals, 
| had not penetrated the locality, and 
| to have talked of brood frames and 
| sections or foundation, queen-rearing 
|and extracting, would have been like 
| speaking in an unknown tongue, but 
| burying bees for winter was quitea 
|common practice. and, in one case, I 
| saw the manner of doing the work. 
| The usual plan is, to dig a trench 
about a foot deep, and a little wider 
than the hives. Where I saw the 
work done, the soil was gravelly hard- 
| pan, and a pick was used to make the 
excavation. In the bottom of this 
trench, acouple of rails or poles, about 
6 inches in diameter, are laid, with 
some 6 or Sinches of space between 
them. The hives I saw,in use, were 
common box hives; some of them 
very large. The season, I was told, 
| had been a very poor one for honey, 
and no boxes had been used on top 
for surplus, and it may be inferred 
that they were sealed tight at the top, 





jars: these we have been selling to| and that there was no upward venti- 


2 the farmers at a little less price per 
A. Simpson,} pound than we sell in pails, it being 


saved the trouble of liquefying the 


honey, to get it into pails. 
At this time we 


have but little 
honey on hand, and I am satisfied we 


| lation. They were placed on the poles 
| as close together as they would stand, 
and without bottom boards. Straw is 
then packed on all sides and the top 
of the hives, and the whole covered 
with dirt. Provision is made for 





drainage, but none for ventilation. 
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My informant did not fear the attack does or can do this,I do not claim, 
of mice. He thought a mouse would | but only that the negative is not es- 
have a hard time of it if he meddled | tablished, and that it is not so im- 
with a hive. I was assured that the! probable as to be dismissed without 
loss of bees, wintered in this way, was consideration. Bees, we have all 
trifling, and that the consumption of | seen reduced toa quiescent state by 
honey was very small. The party re- | cold, and revive again without appar- 
ferred to above, thought that5 pounds |ent injury. Frogs, and some other 
would winter a colony. cold-blooded animals, in their winter 
The question of winter ventilation | quarters, furnish us examples of a 
seems to be receiving a large amount | torpid condition, with May trifling 
of attention from correspondents. | Consumption of oxygen for long peri- 
The views of Mr. C. J. Robinson, as | 0ds of time. or 
to clamp wintering and ventilation, | . This subject, of upward ventilation, 
have gone the rounds of the oee|isa question of the safe disposal of 
apers, and I note with some surprise, | the watery vapor expired by the bees, 
be ardor with which his theories | not of the carbonic acid. If all were 
have been attacked by various writers. known that can be known about the 
J assume that in saying, that in his | proper adjustment of a current of air 
clamps there was a partial vacuum, | through the hive for this purpose, it 
he means partial absence of oxygen, woul still be a difficult matter to 
and notof all air or gas; and looking | regulate properly in every case, with 
at what, I think, was the meaning of | the varying strength of colonies, and 
the writer, rather than at what he | would change outside temperature, 
says, it appears to me that, possibly, | and me great care, experience and 
rotitable inquiry may be made in/|Skill. If asafe way of wintering can 
his direction. Ido not know what/| be secured, better approximating the 
the power of a bank of earth is to ab-| Natural method, by dispensing with 
sorb carbonic acid, and to furnish|this upward current, it would be 
oxygen in its place, and I have no | Worth searching for. 
authority to which Ieanreferinthe| St. Lawrence, N. Y. 
matter, but I should not like to be| eS a a eee ee 
shut up for many minutes in sucha} 
clamp as I have described above, after | 
November rains had saturated the sur- | 


For the American Bee JournaL 


face soil and frost had congealed and | 
sealed it tight. I do not think that) 
the air can long remain, such as an| 


Best Way to Market Comb Honey. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 





animal, requiring a full proportion of| wr. E. B. Southwick expresses my 
oxygen, could breathe with impunity. | feelings exactly, with reference to 


It is apparent that in the matter of|the one-pound section. Before this 


uirements of bees are different from | faster than it does now, and ata better 
those of most larger animals. Give a| price per pound, a five-pound package 
colony of bees a box, with from 1 to 2| sold as readily. 
cubic feet of space init,andaround| Idonot know what suits Eastern 








hole an inch in diameter for entrance, | people, for I never interviewed them | 


and they will seal up every other ap-| on the subject, but Western people, 
erture air-tight. Then, with the| with their expansive views and capa- 
cirenlation of air within impeded by | cious stomachs, desire a good square 
the compartments into which the|meal. A one-pound section is be- 
space is divided by the combs, and|neath their notice; cannot see it; 
with these compartments filled with | their optics are too large to take it in. 
the living insects, they cannot only | When they used to order their sup- 
exist in a quiescent state, but they| plies, a box of honey included, it 


ing them badly. If producers persist in 
putting pounds upon the market, they 
had better nail two of them together, 
then a consumer would be ashamed to 
ask a dealer to take off one. 

Peoria, Ill. 


— i tl 


Northeastern, N. Y., Convention. 


The thirteenth annual convention 
of the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation was held in Syracuse, N. Y.., 
Jan. 9-11, 1883. 

After the regular routine of busi- 
ness, the topic, ‘* Different races of 
bees,” was introduced and discussed 
by Mr. Jones, his choice being the 
Holy Land bees. They are not so 
cross as the Cyprians, and they are 
better breeders than the Italian. He 
has had too few pure Cyprians to 
breed from to make a fair test of 
them. The Holy Land bees winter 
better, and are in every way superior 
to Blacks or Italians. They also 
gather honey earlier. The pure Holy 
Land bees, or cross between them and 
the Italian, using a Holy Land queen, 

roduce one-third to one-half more 

oney than the pure Italian. Some 
may think the Holy Lands are too 
cross to handle, but they show the 
same determination to gather honey 
that they do to protect their stores. 
They are scarcely as large as the Ital- 
ian bee, are quicker in their move- 
ments, and their hair is greyer; their 


| color is lighter also than the oe 
|and their rings are more of a 

| hue 
the proportion of oxygen and carbonic | insignificant package was put upon | 
acid in the air they use, that the re-|the market, honey changed hands} 


emon 
All pure Holy Land bees were 
brought from Mount Lebanon and 
the Valley of Sharon. The Cyprians 
were nothing more than Holy Lands, 


brought about by being isolated. 
Italians came from Holy Lands 
originally. 


Mr. Hoffman described a variety he 


|imported from Germany, called the 


work, eat and breathe, and rear their | amounted to something; it could be | 


young. The queen, with the tremen- | cut out as needed, but they would be 


dous strain upon her vital powers, in- | afraid that those little mites of honey 
volved in the performance of her| would get lost—the children would 
functions, never seeks the stimulus| carry them off to their play house. 

of the purer outside air, but works| I interviewed the dealers when they 
contentedly in the midst of her clus-| were selling the prize box, in this 
tering subjects, as do her progeny for | shape,a number of them were fast- 
days after they emerge from the|ened together with 
combs. The growing young, in their | 


cells, sealed and unsealed, are still | 
farther excluded from the pure air, 
which we are disposed to think is us 
necessary to them as tous. The in-| 
ference is plain, that they work witbh- | 
out detriment, in an atmosphere | 
highly charged with carbonic acid. | 
That they can winter in an atmos- | 
phere similarly impure, needs no 
roof. The questions for inquiry are, 
ow large a proportion of oxygen is| 
necessary to their safety, and what | 
influence, if any, hasa large pro or- | 
tion of carbonic acid in reducing their 
activity, and the consumption of | 
honey and conserving their vital 
forces. That there is proof that it 





little wooden | 


strips, forming a long box, and the | 


ends glassed. The reply was, ** We do 


not want it in any better shape than | 


that; itis good enough; a customer 


|good terms with the Cyprians. 


can take a whole box, or part, just as | 


he likes.” 
We have always sold our honey in 


this shape. mostly to families, with | 


this exception, our boxes are larger, 
seven of them weighing about 15 
pounds. 


and insects. 


I saw a Shallow box of one-pounds, | 


in a grocery, this week; it was uncoy- 
ered, and some one had run against it, 
knocking the tiny things over, break- 


Caucasian. The docility of these 
bees is remarkable. Their comb and 
honey are far whiter than ordinary, 
and winter as wellas any. They are 
rather dark, have silver-grey hair and 
narrow yellow stripes,and are not as 
thin and pointed as the Cyprian bee. 

Mr. Jones, in answer to a question, 
stated that Holy Lands will not run 
off the combs like black bees. They 
will fill their cells full of honey, and 
are swifter and make longer journeys 
than any others. They will fly in 13 
minutes the same distance that it 
takes the Italians to traverse in 17 and 
Cyprians 14 minutes. 

Mr. Doolittle said he wanted to live 
in peace with his friends and bees, 
but found it impossible to keep = 

e 
thought the Holy Lands as easy to 
handle when they had a queen as the 
Italians, but did not want any more 
Cyprians; his Holy Land bees made 
whiter honey than his Italians. 


| Thought them detrimental, in breed- 


Consumers can take out the | 
glass and cut out the honey as needed, | 
and the remainder is safe from dust 


7 of season. 
Mr. Vandervort said the foreign 


races were too cross, and he got rid 
of what he had. 

Mr. Houck said, the most he knew 
about the foreign bees was from re- 
ports received, had but very few re- 
ports favorable to Cyprians, and some 
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| 
good reports from the Holy Lands. | asking Western friends to glass what 
Found the Holy Land bees nearly as|comb honey they put upon the New 
gentle as the Italians. | York market. He related his experi- 
Mr. Jones said he never saw any | ence in selling extracted honey direct 
bees that could rob the Holy Lands ; | to the consumer. 
found they were no worse to rob) Mr. L. C. Root read an able paper 
others than other bees. Thought the| on * Extracting and curing honey,” 
Holy Land bees = as hardy as the | which was listened to attentively. 
Italian or black bees. He said that|He said that honey from Pompeii, 
queens reared in small nuclei did not | 3,000 years old, was now in the British 
give as good satisfaction as those | Museum, and is ina perfect state of 
reared in large colonies. [He thought | preservation. 
the time would come when a cent’s | Mr. Jones said, there was not a 
worth of chloroform would serve for| doctor living who could produce a 
introducing a queen in any hive and | better remedy for colds and hoarse- 
at any time of the year. |ness thanhoney. Aneminent Roman 
Mr. Peet had seen queens introduced | priest had found that Jamaica rum 
by first dropping them into honey and and honey mixed and taken in doses 
then putting them into the hive, and | of one teaspoonful, taken very often, 
that the success of the method had} would cure the worst cold, coughs and 
given good satisfaction, as a queen|consumption in its worst stages, 
was seldom lost by this process. | which baffled our best physicians. Mr. 
Mr. Jones explained his chloroform | Jones also gave the following recipe 
process as follows: Put one-half tea-|for preparing any kind of pail or 
spoonful of chloroform on a sponge,| bucket, no matter how musty, or of 
place in a smoker, puff a little of the| what material made of, so that it 
smoke into the entrance of the hive,| would keep honey perfectly: Take 
and then drop the queen into the hive. | pure hot paraftine and coat the inside 
Iie never lost a queen by this method.| of the vessel. It would more than 
The question of using half-pound | pay forall the trouble and expense. 
boxes was warmly discussed, and a| Ihe cost was very little. 
resolution was passed, ** That it is the | 
unanimous opinion of the Association| Aside from the formal proceedings 
that half-pound sections are not prac- |common in all deliberative bodies— 
ticable or protitable to the producer at| and short remarks from many differ- 
anything less than 40 cents a pound.” | ent individuals, commenting on the 
The topic of ‘“‘ Marketing our pro- | essays read—the above contains about 
ducts,” was taxen up for discussion. | all the proceedings of interest to our 
Mr. J. M. McCaul, of New York, | readers, so far as we have received 
addressed the convention. He wanted |them. When the essays come to 








to interest every bee-keeper in the| hand we shall classify them and pub- 
matter of awarding prizes, with the | lish through the year such as are best 


| 


view of getting the producer to im-| 


prove on the grading of his honey. | Our readers, and thus endeavor to} 


[e thought the paper boxes, used by 


adapted to the immediate wants of 


|give them ‘‘meat in due season.”— 


Mr. Schofield, a great improvement, | Bee and Poultry Magazine. 


and the very best manner of putting | 


up the one-pound packages of comb 
honey. The two-pound boxes should 
invariably be glassed and crated, 12 to 
a crate. The one-pound packages | 
should be put up 24 to the crate. 


fis | Bee-Keepers’ 


Convention Notices. 


Southeastern 


Gg The 


opinion of the half-pound boxes was | their next meeting at Adrian, Mich., 


decidedly unfavorable to them. 
did not want the trade to become so 


contracted as that, and advised bee- | 
keepers not to use them, under any | 


circumstances. Upon the whole, he 
thought the 5144x5 inch box the best 
for the bee-keeper to use. Extracted 
any for the New York market 
should be put up in firkins or small 
barrels, weighing from 150 to 175 
pounds. ‘They had no trade for ex- 
tracted honey put up in small pails, 
but had a trade for glass bottles and 
jars. He would advise bee-keepers 
to put up their extracted honey, for 
home consumption, in small packages 
or pails. 

Mr. Jones thought the best manner 
for putting up honey for the home 
trade and to increase the consumption 
of extracted honey, was to putit up 
in small packages. We must educate 
the people to use our honey in prefer- 
ence to the adulterdted sweets, found 
on the market to-day. 

Mr. Root thought that the Western 
bee-keepers had greatly injured our 
markets by putting their comb honey 
on the market without glassing. The 
Association should pass a resolution 


He | 


April 18, 1883. 
duced rates at hotel. 
H. D. Currinea, Pres. 
Clinton, Mich. 
H. C. MARKHAM, Sec. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


+ —~—<mee + 


@® Thesemi-annual meeting of the | 


Western Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Independence, Jackson 
| County, Mo., on Saturday, April 28, 
1883, at 10a.m. Papers prepared for 
|the occasion by the president, sec- 
|retary and others will be read, and 
|matters of general interest to bee- 
| keepers discussed. A general attend- 
/ance of persons interested in bee- 
‘culture is requested. The present 
membership of this Association con- 
trol 2,000 colonies of bees. 
S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. NELSON, Pres. Wyandotte, Kas. 


-_-——~—! + «+ 


g The spring meeting of the 
'Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
| ciation will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 
|on Tuesday, May 8, 1883. 

M. C. BEAN, Sec. 





| sociation will be held at Supervisor’s 


All are invited. Re- | 


| JOURNAL as fast as received. 


tF Quite a number of the leadifig 
bee-keepers of Missouri and Kansas 
met at the Court House, in Independ- 
ence, Mo., December 23, 1882, and or- 
ganized a bee-keepers’ convention, 
which was named the ‘* Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association,”’ by electing the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Jas. A. Nelson, of Wyandotte, Kans., 
President; L. W. Baldwin, of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Vice-President ; 8.W. 
Salsbury, Kansas City, Mo.,Treasurer. 
The Association passed a resolution 
to invite all bee-keepers within a con- 
venient distance, to meet with us at 
our next meeting and lend us their 
councils. Adjourned, to meet again 
at Independence, on the last Saturday 
in April next, at 10 o'clock, a. m. 
J. D. Meador, P. Baldwin, C. M. 
Crandall, Committee. 


-<-—-- - —_ 


« The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association holds its spring 
convention at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol building, on Tuesday, April 
17, 18883,9a.m. Programme: Presi- 
dent’s address; Essays: Prof. A. J. 
Cook,on Wintering Bees; S.C. Perry, 
on Chaff Hives; C. Case, on Comb 
Honey; O 8. Smith, onthe Best Bee; 
A. D. Benham, on Extracted ay & 
Mr. Harper, on Queen-Rearing ; Mr. 
Waldo, on Best Method of Wintering 
Out of Doors, in Single- Walled Hives; 
E. N. Wood, on Sections; and E. 
Greenaway, on Comb Foundation. All 
bee-keepers are invited to attend or 
send essays, papers, implements or 
anything of interest to the fraternity 
A full attendance is reqvested. 

E. N. Woop, Sec 

North Lansing, Mich. 


—_>-—- 


@ The spring meeting of the 
Western Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 





Hall, Grand Rapids, April 26, at 10 


|a.m. 
Michigan | 
Association will hold | 


F. 8. Covey, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich. 


——__—_ = <<» <_____ 


a The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 


| Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
| Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., 


on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 


| 17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 


Hon. W. H. Andrews. 
Wma. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
Kingston, Texas. 


-_ ——-e — 


«> The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 
1883. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


- <2. + 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They canaot be sent by mail 


to Canada. 
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| 
| Miller, in bruary number of the| 
| BEE JOURNAL. Yes, I not only lay | 
|}awake at night; talk about bees so 
| much, that my wife and children also 
—— talk about bees in their sleep, and 
take as much delight in the honey- 
Moldy Combs. | bee as Ido. When the proper time 
I have some combs badly mildewed, | arrives, I shall transfer them to some 
can you tell me how to get them in| movable frame hive. In the mean- 
aed cauiitien again? A party, who| time I will content myself with read-' 
1as kept bees for 6 years in Colorado,|ing the BEE JourNAL and the A B| 
told me that he took off 7 tons of|C in Bee-Culture, etc., and build up 
honey from 150 colonies, and that the | 4n aplary as fast as my means and 
average is 200 lbs. per colony. | experience willadmit. Please givea 
PHIL. REARDEN. description of the matrimony vine, as 
Jamestown, Colo., March 17, 1883. | spoken of by Wm. Stolley, of Ne- 
, | braska, in the Bee JOURNAL, and 
[The bees will clean up the moldy | give its botanical name. 








Mth ae as given by Dr. C. C.| 
e 


: . : * | 

combs, if given them, one at atime, in | 
spring.—ED. | 

Bees Confined 130 Days. | 

The bees have been confined since | 

i 

| 


Nov. 13. I put 23 colonies in the 
cellar, and left 7 out, 3 of them were | 
floated some distance by water being | 
dammed up,in the snow.about the first 
ot February. I expect some loss from 
those that have had no flight yet ; the 
thermometer is down to zero every 
morning, and we have snow drifts 
from 3 to 15 feet deep. Those in the 
cellar seem to be all right, yet some 
are getting a little uneasy. 130 days 
without a flight, who can beat that ? 
PerRrRY McKay. 
Spofford, N. Y., March 238, 1883. 





Matrimony Vine, Etc. 


Last season was a pretty good sea- 
son for our ** pets;”’ crops of all kinds 
have yielded well; but just how well 
bees could have done, cannot be said, 
from the fact that there are no prac- 
tical bee-keepers, to my knowledge, 


Fulton, Mo. D. R. PHILLIPPS. 

[The matrimony vine, Lycium bar- 
barum belongs to the order Solanacece, 
which includes the potato, tomato, 
night shade, horse nettle, ground 
cherry, bitter sweet, egg plant, etc. 
It is easily propagated by layer- 
ing.—ED. | 


A Long Winter, but Bees All Right. 
Bees have had a long winter, but 
mine are all right yet, and I think it 
is the same in this vicinity generally. 
L. M. ROBERTs. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., March 28, 1883. 





Used 80 Bushels of Chaff. 
I have kept bees for 30 years, and 


but have since found that I knew but 
little. Wintering bees baffles me yet. 
1 think Mr. Heddon is right in his 
pollen theory. If one tries 


time for anything else. 





in this section of country, the bees 
being kept by farmers,in box hives 
or the cottage bee-hive, a patented 
concern, worse than a box hive. I 
have 2 colonies, one good and strong, 
the other rather weak from the effects 
from dysentery. I put my bees in the 
cellar, Dec. 1, 1882. One colony be- 
came very uneasy the beginning of 
February; every few days a large 
uantity of dead bees accumulated on 
the bottom board; the hive became 
very damp. I bored a hole in the top 
of the hive, and they became more 
quiet (after boring the hole, [laid a 
bunch of wool on the top, to keep the 
bees in), with fewer dead bees, till 
Feb. 15, when we had a pleasant day, 
but much snow was on theground. I 
brought the affected colony up, let 
them fly out, and returned them to 
the cellar; this cured them; there 
were no more dead bees nor dysen- 
tery, but the colony is weak from dis- 
ease, and bees perished on the snow, 
the day [let them fly. The bees are 
the common black bees, which I cap- 
tured in the woods last August. I 
found 4 bee-trees; the bees I united 
into 2 colonies, let them build comb. 
then bought ‘“‘ wild honey” and fed 
them up for winter quarters. I now 
have them on their summer stands, 
doing well. The elms are yielding 
pollen at present. I think I will make 
a practical apiarist, for I ‘fill the 


80 bushels of chaff this winter, 
have bees prepared in five different 
| Ways ; some are in the cellar, some in 
{cold frames, some with pollen and 
|some without it. One colony, having 
)no honey, I fed till Feb. 10, when the 
| bees all died, as it was too cold to 
| feed, 10 degrees below zero. 

Nineveh, Ind. W. D. SMYSER. 





Bees have generally wintered well, 
and we are all hopeful, but can hardly 
|expect another such honey season as 
| the last. J. L. Woucorr. 
Bloomington, Ill., March 27, 1883. 





Lady’s Report for Two Years. 

The terrible winter of 1880 made sad 
havoc with bees here, as elsewhere, 
and of the 47 fine, strong colonies, so 
carefully packed in the fall, June 1, 
1881, found us with bees in but 9 hives, 
and of these, only 5 colonies were 
thrifty. Weequalized bees and brood, 
and felt we had but a poor start for 
the season. Were not discouraged, 
| though things went somewhat askew. 
| I did my work alone for a family of 
|7 to 9, till the middle of September. 
Mr. Parsons was seriously ill the en- 
tire month of October, and a part of 
November, and Nov. 1, the “ cham- 
pion queen” of the county, our 
|** daughter Mabel,” took up her abode 





| expenses, this year, were $6.25, 


| the best. 
| find no indication of frost at the en- 
once tho cnew all al ; 
once thought I knew all about them, steady, cold weather and good sleigh- 
| ing since Thanksgiving day ; the mer- 


all the | 
plans of wintering, he will have no| 
I have used 
and | 


| All Hopeful—Bees have Wintered Well. | 





inourhome. ‘ Blessed bees ” failed 
to receive all the attention they could 
have endured that summer, but our 


| expenses were only 75cents,and recom- 


pense 2784 lbs. of salable comb honey, 
and 175 lbs. of extracted honey ; the 
wax I had to let go. We obtained 20 
cents per lb. for comb honey, and 15 
cents for extracted honey. Some of 
the 1880 crop also brought 20 cents, 
thereby bringing the average price of 
that year’s crop to 18 cents per lb. I 
packed the bees, which had increased 
to 13 colonies, on the summer stands, 
in building paper and boards; they 
were left in summer hives, with sec- 
tions at sides and above them. (We 
were too ill to do more for them.) 
They came through the winter, 9 colo- 
nies being strong and thrifty. Our 
and 
recompense 1.113% lbs. of salable 
comb honey, 354 lbs. of extracted 
honey, and 10 lbs. of beeswax. The 
stock increased. by natural swarming, 
to 23 colonies. ‘They are on summer 
stands; some in summer hives with 
straw in ends of hives and covers; 
some in winter hives with division- 
board at each side of the frames, and 
straw in the covers. All are encased 
in building paper and boards, and are 
well banked at the front and back; 
have good board roof with tar paper 


| roof over it, lapped well over the edge 


of the roof boards at each side; have 
35 lbs. and upwards of early made, 
well-capped honey, and we hope for 
All are now quiet, and I 


trances of the hives. We have had 


cury having fallen as low as 16° below 
zero ; that is the extreme. 
Mrs. Myra L. PARSONS. 
Linwood, Mich., Feb. 6, 1883. 





Red Clover, Italian Bees, Ete. 


In the report of the Maine conven- 
tion, in the BEE JOURNAL of March 
7, page 123,1 am made to say that | 
**had often observed black bees on 
red clover, but no Italians.” It was 
not me, but another man who said 
that. I have been looking, during the 
last three summers, to find bees gath- 
ering honey from red clover; having 
partially LItalianized my black bees, 


| with that end in view, there being 


lots of red clover about here, with 
piles of honey, as well as money, in it ; 
yet, never have seen the first honey 
bee, either black or Italian, gathering 
honey from red clover. I have seen 
them buzzing around and over it, but 
when they settle, they invariably 
alight on white or alsike clover, or 
some flowers beside red clover. 

Were I to offer 50 cents abead for all 
the honey bees found gathering honey 
from red clover about my locality, I 
do not think I shall be called on for 
the first 50 cents. 

So far as my experience goes with 
Italians, they are poor comb builders, 
that is, they make it uneven. My 
Italians produced dark comb and dark 
honey; at the same time, the blacks 
were producing white comb and white 
honey, that sold from 2 to 3 cents per 
lb. more in market than that put up 
by the Italians. 
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I think the quantity stored by my 
Italians about equal to that stored by 
my best blacks, but my hybrids stored 
more than either. The quality of that 
put up by the hybrids, seems to bea 
mixture of the two. 


I think the Italians are a little more-| 


yrolific, and more liable to dwindle, 
= when putting up white comb 
honey for the market, the black bees 
earry off the palm with me. Whether 
the Italians do better in their own 
native hills, | cannot say. There 
should be some great exhibition,where 
all can compare combs, and see for 
themselves. I think if Maine men 
would take more pains to improve 
their own bees, they might make a 
great saving in time and money. 
JOHN REYNOLDS. 
Clinton, Maine, March 21, 1883. 





Rainfall in California. 

Quite a mistake appears in the 
Weekly BEE JoURNAL of Feb. 28, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Scarcity of 
Water in California.”” On Feb. 5, I 
reported the rainfall, so far this win- 
ter, 246 inches; but in the BEE JouR- 
NAL it reads 224 inches. If we had 
that much rain, we would not now be 


complaining of drouth. Since my 
communication of Feb. 5, we have 


had 34 inches more of rain, making 6 
inches for this season. There is little 
probability of getting much more rain 
this season, consequently the outlook 
for surplus honey is not encouraging, 
although the bees are now doing well’ 
working on the Alfilerio (pin grass) 
and sycamore. I have noticed that 
everything that has bloomed, u 
date, is very rich in nectar. What 
the future will bring, is yet unknown. 
J. E. PLEASANTS. 
Carbondale, Cal., March 19, 1883. 


[True; that was quite a mistake, 
and we wonder that it was not dis- 
covered. Wetry to avoid mistakes, 
but perfection does not yet exist in 
mortals.—ED. ] 


Lost 2 Out of 83 Colonies. 


The spring here is cold and back- | 


ward ; bees are not in very good con- 
dition, generally, as far as heard 
from. Some have about one-fifth 
left; mine are in good condition yet; 
I lost 2 out of 83; but we are not ont 
of the woods yet. A.D. BENNETT. 
Janesville, lowa, March 26, 1883. 


Beginner’s Satisfaction. 


I commenced in the spring of 1882, 
with 2 colonies, and increased to9. I 
bought a few at $3.35 per colony, in 
box hives, which I will transfer to 
movable frame hives. I formerly lived 
near Mr. Hill, of Kendallville, tnd. 

Edna, Kans. W. E. Ports. 


No More Loss than Last Winter. 
Bees are wintering fairly here, not- 
withstanding the severe winter, and 


I do not think the per cent. of losses | 


will exceed that of last winter, unless 


very unfavorable weather should in- | 


tervene 


between this and warm | 
weather. 1 have about 20 colonies 


Wien Rien ele an ae 7 
| packed on their summer stands, while 


to | 
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| the balance are stowed away in the 
|cellar, to remain until the weather 
| becomes warm enough to justify their 
| removal. CHAS. 5, BURT. 
Brecksville, O., March 26, 1883. 





Moving Bees. 
I have 2 colonies of bees, in: the 
|cellar. I wish to move them 10 miles 
|on the llth of May. I cannot move 
| before. Will it injure them, or be the 
cause of many being lost ? It is where 
I kept them last season. Please give 
best plan of setting them in wagon, 
| and of preparing for the journey. 

Port Elgin, Ont. BEGINNER. 

[By that time it should be warm 
enough to move them with safety. 
Put them in a spring wagon, with 


| frames running across the body of the | 


'wagon. For manner of preparing 
| them, see directions given on page 77 
lof the BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 7, 
| 1883.—Eb.] 


| Stimulative Feeding. 


| The question is often asked, about | 


| this time of the year, how sha!'l we 
ae our bees quiet in the cellar,and 
yet 

ito put them out? 





We will suppose 


that your bees were put into a warm | 


| cellar last fall, and are in a healthy 
|condition, and that each colony has 
| plenty of stores. Now place near the 
entrance, or at any i where the 
| bees can get at it, and it will not leak 
or run into the hives,a piece of ice, 
and, as often as it melts, replace it; 
the longer it is used, the more they 
will require. 
water takes up the poison that is in 
the atmosphere, and the ice will keep 
the air more humid; in this way I[ 
have increased ordinary colonies two- 
fold by the time they were set out on 
the summer stands. Do not give ice 
more than 4 or 6 weeks before putting 
them out in thespring. Then take a 
frame of honey and place it in the 
center of the brood-nest (if the colony 
is strong enough to move the honey 
out of the comb and not chill the 
brood); make the hive as warm as 
possible, and, if the weather is cold, 
close the entrance to quite a small 
one. As soon as sufficient bees are 
hatched, which will be according to 
the strength of the colony, I 

another in the center, and so continue 





| the bees can get plenty to use each 
day (if you have no honey in frames, 
put the feed in the empty frame by 


| pouring it from a distance above, in a| 


small stream), then place in the cen- 
ter, the same as a frame of honey; as 
the bees move the honey or feed from 
the comb, the queen is sure to fill it 


young. When honey comes plenti- 
fully from the flowers, place empty 
frames of combin the center of the 
brood-nest. If, at any time, for any 
reason, honey should cease, and there 
| is none in the center of the hives, im- 
mediately place combs, filled with 
honey or feed in the center of the 
brood-nest. If these rules are ob- 


1ave them breed up until we want | 


I prefer ice to water, as | 


place | 


until flowers secrete honey, so that | 


with eggs, and the bees will feed the | 


served, bees wil] continue to rear 
brood until the main honey crop 
comes, when you will have to see that 
the bees do not crowd the brood-nest 
with honey. Colonies that are too 
weak to work thus, should be fed 
using some kind of a feeder. that will 
not let out any of the original heat. 
No matter how much honey the colony 
has, if it is weak, feed it. I cuta hole 
through the quilt, over the cluster of 
bees, and place the food in a feeder, 
made thus: Make a tin. cup, 2 inches 
deep and 24 inches in diameter, with- 
out top or bottom, and another that 
will just squeeze into it, without top 
or bottom (the inside cup should be 3 
or 4 inches deep): place the cotton 
cloth over the largest cup, squeeze the 
other into it, until it comes within 4% 
inch of the bottom ; now you have a 
cup without top or bottom, with a 
yartition 4 inch above the bottom. 
Vet the under side of the cloth with 
the food, so as to attract the bees ; set 
it over the hole in the quilt, putin the 
food, quite warm, at a certain hour 
each day,and feed just what they will 
use. [ have used the above feeder for 
15 years, with the best of success. 
W. H. B. 
Oran, N. Y., March 27, 1883. 





Bee-Keeping in Minnesota. 

We have been having acold, long 
winter, 41° below zero was the lowest, 
|}and 42° above zero was the warmest, 
|up to March 14, and still we are hav- 

ing cold spells. The thermometer, 
| this morning at 6 a. m., showed 12° 
| below zero. I set out 130 colonies of 
| bees on the 14th inst., which I win- 
|tered in a double-walled bee-house, 
i but the weather was hardly warm 
enough for bees to take a fly (which 
| they needed badly); a large number 
|of them dropped on the snow and 
}could not rise again. It was 43° in 
| the shade, and 60° on the south side 
|of buildings, in the sun, above zero. 
| Cold winds have been ee for 
| the past three days, with from 2 to 24% 
feet of snow inthe woods, and north 
side of hills, which is hard enough to 
walk over anywhere. There were 
about 244 bushels of dead bees on the 
floor of the bee-house, though, with 
the exception of a few colonies, they 
are in splendid condition; most of 
them have consumed but little honey, 
j}and the combs look nice and clean; 
also there are plenty of bees. My 30 
colonies, which I wintered out of 
doors, came all through safely; the 

were packed with chaff, on the south 
side of the building; and were cov- 
ered with 14% feet of snow for over 2 
|months; then the snow melted be- 
tween the hives and the top of the 
snow ; as it was too warm and damp 
for the bees, I cleared it away; the 
coldest weather wasover,too. I have 
no cushions on top or anywhere, and 
left the entrances, on all my hives, 
open the whole width, but made holes 
through the combs, last fall, for pas- 
sages. Nearly all bees in this vicinity, 
|as far as I have heard, are dead ; their 
keepers gave them no protection. [| 
have not lost any out of 160 colonies, 
so far, this winter.’ I believe a ball of 
snow on each entry, in portico, is a 
| good idea, as Mrs. A. B. Winder (on 
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| 

page 139) has stated. Where bees are | 
ept in a temperature from 40° to 45°, 

through the winter, they seem to get | 
dry, and are in need of weher. towards 
ring. Mine have been kept on the 
ove temperature, and, although, in 
a healthy state, they have been very 
uneasy for the past month, and a great 
many came out, probably in search of | 
water, and dropped on the floor. I 
could not think of such a convenient | 
and practical way to water my bees, | 
like Mrs. Winder, and when the BEE | 
JOURNAL, with its precious contents, | 
cawe to hand, it was too late for my | 
bees, as I had them out, already. H. | 
M. Morris, on page 145, refers to my | 
experience. Here, corn does not yield | 
honey every season; at least, not) 
enough to notice. I have only ex- | 
perienced 2 seasons in 8, that my bees | 
gathered large quantities of honey on 
corn. Some years I could hardly see 
a bee visiting the corn, while in 


8 
a 


bloom, with large fields close by the | 


apiary. Corn honey is the very finest 
and best that my bees . 
C. THEILMANN. 
Theilmanton, Minn., March 19, 1883. 


Fruit Trees Killed by the Frost. 





two years; in this length of time I| visable to send there for them? I 
would like to hear from any others 
who have had experience with South- 


have handled quite a number, for “| 
neighbors, and in those I have opened, 
I find more propolis in one hive than 
in ten of mine, that have closed | 
frames. I believe if the labor of the | 





gathering, it would make from 5 to 10} 

pounds of honey to each strong colony, 

which would be of some account 

while the propolis is of no account tc 

you or to the bees, while packed be- 

tween the frames. R. CoRBETT. 
Manhattan, Kans. 


American Hive, Honey Vinegar, Ete. 


Please give the proper dimensions | 
of the American hive and frame, as I | 


find there are several sizes in use in | the same 


this vicinity. 


ern queens. 


T. S. JOHNSON. 
Bogart, O. 


| propolis-gathering was spentin honey- | Hints About Rearing Drones, Ete. 


Professors Siebold and Leuckhart 


| were right; drone and worker eggs 
>| are not alike, yet they are all fertilized 
>| by the male bee. 


The queen has 


nothing to do in fertilizing her own 
eggs, when laying. 
all other winged insects; not like 
|frogs and fish. 
}accompany the queen when she is 
laying. 


A queen is- like 
The drone does not 
When they want drones, the 


whole colony engage in the work; 
in rearing queens. Bees 


Also please give the| make drones and queens, when they 


dimensions of frame to fit extractors | Want them ; it is the workers that reg- 


marked for 13x13 inches. My frames 
are 124x111 inches, with 14 inch top 


ulate the laying, not the queen alone. 


Bees never eat nor remove eggs from 


| bar, with cross bar in the middle, con- | one cell to another; they can destroy 
sequently are built down to from 12 to | eggs when they desire, but never eat 
| 13 inches, and I find the long ones are | them. 


Bee-men should be careful 


'set on the bottom of the basket, and|#bout importing new kinds of bees, 


| slip about at the top, and occasionally 
the top bar strikes the can. 


In the BEE JOURNAL, page 143, Mr. | 


| W. Z. Hutchinson gives us Mr. Bing- 
ham’s plan for making honey vinegar, 


I have now set a part a my bees on 
their summer stands. [lost 3 out of which he says was good. We made 
60. lam now satisfied that they will! some last fall from the washings of 





winter in this cold country, packed in 
sawdust, without regen The past 
winter has been the colde 

record in Iowa. | apple trees 
froze so hard that it will killthem. I 
had 150 trees that had been bearing ; 
all were killed but 5. Wheretrees are 
planted on high ridges, probably only 
about one-fourth are dead. 

H. C. CLARK. 
Palmyra, Iowa, March 26, 1883. 





Tight Top Bars of Frames. 


I wish to say through the BEE 
JOURNAL that I have been using the 


American hive, improved to suit my | 


own notions, and I tind it very con- 
venient ; and the alteration is in cut- 
ting the hive down to 15 inches in 
length, also varying the pitch of the 
bottom board, shortening the frames 
and making them 1134x11% in the 
clear. The top bars of the frames till 
the hive, over the top, leaving3 inches 
closed at each end of the frame, then 
cutting 3 inches, 3g of an inch in 
width, at each side of hive, leav- 
ing 2 inches closed in the centre ; then 
the quilt is placed on top, pressed 
down with a thin board, till the time 
of putting on my racks, which hold 
12 two-pound sections. And as this 
rack of sections is filled, I raise it up 
and put another under, and as long as 
there is a flow of nectar, the bees keep 
filling them ; here is one advantage of 
the closed frames, concentrating the 
heat and throwing it immediately into 
the surplus box, where you cannot 
get too much, as long as it arises from 
the bees; the next advantage is in 
economizing the labor of the bees, in 
regard to gathering propolis, where 
they could as well be gathering honey, 
and would be, if you had frames with 
closed top bars for3 inches at each 
end. Ihave never handled open or 


narrow top frames till within the last | 


| vessels, after extracting. 
| was first-class, smartweed honey, but | 
st one on|the vinegar had a_ sickening taste | Bees Strong and Healthy. 


The honey 


|about it, and the only way we could 
|use it was to mix it with sorghum 
vinegar, the kind we were using. 
| Does honey vinegar usually have such | 
| a taste ? JOSEPH BEATH. | 
Corning, Iowa. | 
| [The American frame should be 
| 12x12 inches, but that hive has had so | 
/many changes, and been varied by so | 
many that use it, that it would be 
Gifficult now to determine a standard | 
size for it. Mr. King does not give | 
any size for it in his new Text Book. | 

As your frames are 124 witha 14) 
inch top bar, an extractor, with comb | 
basket 13x13 inches, is just the thing; | 


the ends of the top bar will rest on | 


the top of the comb basket. 


having asickening taste, though we 
have used considerable of it.—ED.| 


Queens Reared in the South. 


On page 141, G. M. Doolittle writes 
that he has a colony of bees to which 


he gave a Texas queen last June, | 
that they were the first to show signs | 


of dysentery, that they were nearly 
alldead, and what remained were in 
a deplorable condition. As I have 
been thinking of sending to Texas for 
queens, this spring, I would like to 
ask Mr. Doolittle if he thinks bees, 
from a queen reared in the South, are 
as hardy and well able to stand the 
long,cold winters of the North, as 
those from a queen reared here? It 
seems to me they are not, but I may 
be wrong. I merely ask for informa- 
tion. It is true we can get queens 
earlier and cheaper, but will it be ad- 


That 


|} with foundation. 


fone, 


and not let the drones fly, until proved 
to be better than any we now have, 
for they may do a great deal of dam- 
age. Cyprian drones fly faster and 
farther than Italians. I think Italians 
are better then any 1 have yet seen, 
for honey-gathering. 
Delhi, N. Y. JOHN MCCANDLISH. 





I removed my bees from the cellar, 
where they have been contined for 135 
days, and they had no flight for 10 or 
15 days before they were put in the 
cellar. The bees never wintered bet- 
ter. J.J. HURLBERT, 40. 

Lyndon, Ill., March 30, 1883. 








and Ftow. 


<_< oe - 





ANSWERS BY 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Transferring Bees, Ete. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions through the 


, |‘ How and What” department of the 
We never heard of honey vinegar | 


BEE JOURNAL: I have 8 colonies of 
bees in box hives, which I wish to 


| transfer to frame hives, this spring, 


according to your ‘“ Progressive 


| Method ” (published in No. 28 of the 


resent volume of the BEE JOURNAL), 
yut Ido not understand the method 
fully. Yousay: **‘ With smoker.,drum 
box, etc., drive a colony from the 
‘old gum’ into the frame hive, filled 
After 21 days the 
worker brood is all hatched, and a 
new queen, just begun to lay, in the 
‘old gum.’” ‘* Now, I can unite with 
my first drive.” 

2. How do you manage to catch the 
young queen, to keep her from going 
into the frame hive and raising a row 
with the queen already there? If I 
can catch the young queen, I would 
much prefer this method to the old 
Do colonies, so transferred, 


have to be fed fora few days ? 
distinguishing 


38. What are the 
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marks of a brown German queen ? — 

4. Can a queen-cell be safely in- 
troduced to a colony rendered queen- 
less, and how should it be done ? 

: RoBERT L. FREDERICK. 

Riverton, Va., March 26, 1883. 

{l. After the bees are above in the 
drum-box, before you put them with 
the first drive, shake them down ona 
flat board or sheet, and while they are 
running into the box, or a decoy hive 
fixed for the purpose, look them over, 
find and pick out the queen and kill 
her. There is no easier method of 
finding queens than this. 


2. We do our transferring during | 


a honey flow, and have never yet 
fed the new colony. Were we com- 
pelled to do it at other times, we 
should feed, of course. 

38. The brown bee differs from the 
smaller black bee physically, to the 
observation, asfollows: She is larger 
every way, lighter-colored, and more 
hairy or downy, than her smaller 
black cousins. In qualities, her points 
of superiority are vastly more marked 
and numerous. Queens differ from 
each other in appearance much the 
same as the workers, though not to as 
great a degree. 

4. About six hours after making 
the colony queenless, insert the cell, 
by cutting a V-shaped hole in one of 
the central combs, in which insert the 
cell, which is held in place by the V- 
shaped piece of comb attached to it, 
if you cut it out properly. I have 
stuck the butt of cells toa piece of 
section honey box, and hung them 
down between the top bars with suc- 
cess, but the first named plan is the 
safest.—J AMES HEDDON.] 


About a Location. 


1. Allow me to ask about the right | 


kind of a location to keep bees. 
Would a prairie place do, say 1 mile 


enough so, as to prevent success 
windy locations. 

3. Yes. 

4. No; honey is a commodity that 
possesses much value in small com- 
| pass, and weight. 


Tiering up Sections, Ete. 

1. [ama beginner, and would like 
to know how to put on sections ; hori- 
zontal or * flat’? as quoted in price 
lists of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies? I use 
4 lb. boxes, 5x6x2 in cases ; 18 sections 
in 8 frame, or 21 in 10 frame Langs- 
troth hive. 

2. What is the best way of using 
more than one high, or tiering up ? 

3. Is there more than one method, 
horizontal and perpendicular ; 


tiers high ? 

| 4, Are wood separators better than 

| tin ones ? J. SHORTT. 
Oak Centre, Wis. 


| [land 2. I would first advise the use 
‘of one-pound sections, in cases similar 
| to the one illustrated on page 659 of 


the BEE JouRNAL for 1882. ‘The tier- | 


|ing up process is then very simple and 
| practical. There are other methods, 
| but the one referred to is my choice, 


winds are unfavorable, but not} 
in | 


how | 
are the sections held, and how many | 


| which is the reason why I now use it; | 


| 5x6 sections could be adjusted in the 
| Same manner. 

4. A majority seem to think they 
are minorities, and very small ones at 
| that, have so often been found to be 
correct, that I shall test the matter of 


|tin vs. wood separators thoroughly 
| 


| 
| 


| Shipping Crates. 


| crates for the large markets ? 

MERITT BLANCHARD. 
Sherwood, Wis, 

| [In answering the above question, 

I shall differ from many. I use, and 

prefer, a small crate, which holds 12 


from timber, with no running creek | sections, 444x444x2; 14 sections, 44x- 


or branch in 14% miles, but weak 
ae of water nearer, with well on 
the premises ? 

2. Do bees require an abundance of 


the prairies, disturb their working or 
destroy them ? 
3. Will bees do well with land in 


cultivation, a mile in each direction ? | 


| ively. 


| 414x194 ; 21 sections, 4144x2 13-16x1% ; 2 

| sections, 4144x213-16x144. The last two 
| being half-pound sections, to be used 
water, and do the winds blowing, on 


with and without separators, respect- 
I have found the advantages 
of a small crate to be these: 
honey is not as liable to be broken in 


4. Everything else being desirable, | transit; they take in a large proportion 


or even sufficient as a location, would | 
15 miles from market or railroad be| 
too far to succeed well, where one 
wants to make the business profitable ? 
Bear in mind this is Texas, with 
sometimes long, dry summers, and 
high winds in the spring, especially. 
Salado, Texas. W. P. HANCOCK. 
fi. Yes; many succeed with far 
greater disadvantages. 
2. Bees use considerable water, but | 
will find plenty in your locality. High | 


of retail trade, and in a wholesale 
way.—J AMES HEDDON.] 


Errata.—On page 156,in my answer 
to Mr. Scofield’s questions, 3d reply, 
make a full stop at ** disease,” and thus 
change the meaning. Itis a double 
reply. In 5th answer, between “ for” 
and *‘ advertising,” put the little word 
not, and thus reverse the meaning. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


The | 





|tisement of L 
Comb Foundation Fastener, on page 
184.— Adv. 


; | tracted at 7 
the coming season.—J AMES HEDDON.] | 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, t 
Monday, 10 a. m., April 2, 1882, 





The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—tThe nominal! price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and %c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 

BEKSW AX—None in the market. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 
CINCINNATL 

HONEY—There is no excitement in the honey 
market, but sales are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@¥c. on arrival. The 
sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c 
per Ib., according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the receipts 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. Prices are weak and irregular, 
ranging frem 16c. to 18¢c. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
at l24¢c. to l4c. Extracted, 8c. to lUc., according 
to color. 

BEESWAxX—None in the market. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—AIl stocks of choice honey in this mar- 
ket, either comb or exracted, have been closed out. 
Present offerings are confined to second and third 
grades, and are not large. Were there any desir- 
able qualities now here, they would doubtless 
meet with ready sale. 

White comb, 14@17c.; dark to good, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 8}4¢@9}¢c.; dark and 
candied, 5@7c. 

BEESWAX— We quote 30@33c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Very quiet; dull. Comb at 14@16.— 
some inferior sold at 10c.; strained at 64@7c., ex- 
&4¢c., lots in smal! packages more. 
EESW AX—Scarce and wanted at 33@34c. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


What is the best size for shipping A - a little lower, and at the lower price 


has moved off a little better of late. 1-Ib. sections 
of best white sold at 18%@19c.; second grades, 
1-lb., 17¢.; 2-lib. sections a little slow at 17@18c. 
Extracted very dul! at 9@1 Ic. 
BEESW AX—None in market. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
44 Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 1b. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots oft extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEES W AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


Special Dlotices. 


g Attention is called tothe adver- 
D. C. Talbot & Co.’s 


-_- oe } 


t= I desire to say to those who 


have ordered my book, that we are 
now sending out 50 copies each day, 
and will continue to do so until every 
order is filled. 


H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., March 30, 1883. 


+ < 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 


[The errors were in the copy.—ED.] | we send for 10 cts each, or $8 per 100. 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Bees for Sale! 


Any one sending * us aclub of two | , 200 or 300 colonies of Italian bees, in Langstroth 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly, | $4.0": tense shore $000 per colony Hybrids. 50 


| $6.50 ; ten or more, $6.00 per colony. Hybrids, 50 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of | cents less. I will guarantee safe arrival. 


Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we | 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper, | 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 


14A6t Jefferson, Wis. 


WOOD SEPARATORS! 


RICE LISI of the Besse Wood Separators: 
For the wide Langstroth frame, per 100, 50c.; 

| per 1000, $4.00. They are of basswood, «ize 17}¢x 
| 344x1-16. Any size to order. Send 3 cent stamp 














Root’s A C of Bee Culture, or an FARM Wanted for Eystern buyers. Stamp p for 
'» information. 8. OC Y, Times 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR FARM Oiitiaing, Chicago, 11 Bie 





For four, subscribers, with $8, we | “Ast ia DR. H. BESSE, Delaware, Ohio, 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or| = — 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. BE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! | 
por Sep subeetnars, wm 990, we ee ea 
will send the Apia Register for 200 HOWAED NICHOLA 
colonies, Quinby’s ‘New Bee-Keeping, | 12Aat 4Bit Etters, York Co., Pa. 
| 


NAL for one year. 


100 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES, 
FOR SALE, 
also, queens and nuclei. Will exchange for Jersey 


To get any of the above premiums | 
for the Monthly BEE JouRNAL send | 
i € heif Poland China pigs, or Plymouth Roc 

double the number of subscribers, and | — iter coleen pigs, or Plymo 


the same amount of money. c. 


WEEKS, 
_ 1 AAt 


Clifton, Wayne Co., Tenn. 


CHEAP! CHEAP! 


TOO hee ieR LANGSTROTH HIVES: 
A new edition, revised and enlarged, SIMPLICITY HIVES {j 
“" kinds Of hives and surplus comb foundation, 
the new pages being devoted to NEW | of e., ete, Having superior advantaxes for the 
ann acturing o ives and 0 rocuring ium Tr 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | crag pee oe how Det 
of cooking in which honey is used,and | 8end for descriptive circular. 
A.D. BENHAM 
healthful and pleasant beverages. | 10AtfBit Olivet. Mich. 
We have put the price of them low | SEND POSTAL, for my 20 page price list of 
talian, Cyprian an oly Lan ees, queens, 
to encourage bee-keepers to sony 6 oy poe haha supplies.” edhe nt 
y ( 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 Pe, tO 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 COMB FOUNDATION. 
or more, we print, if desired, on the | Owing to the scarcity of beeswax, the prices of 
“D ” comb foundation will hereafter be as foliows: 
cover-page, Presented by,” etc.,| 


- <2. - 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Dunham. Thin. Extra Thin. 
(giving the name and address of the | ae FF -. 7 
50 “* ~ de 53 63 70 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This), « wo Re -~4 pa 


alone will pay him for all his trouble | 
and expense—enabling him to dispose | 
of his honey at home, at a good peont. | 


Cc Thsseen, Ill. 








- KEEPERS, before ordering your 


APIARIAN-SUPPLIES 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
923 W. Madison 8t., 
—<_ oS 
Bee Pasturagea Necessit —Ww e have | send for our large illustrated cata- 
y- logue. sent free to any address. 


; E. Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa. 
just issued anew pamphlet giving our | | senonesmes 
views on this important subject, with | - ——— — 


» people are always on the look- 
suggestions what to plant, and when | out for chances to increase 
4 s s > | their earnings, and in time e- 

and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- | come wealthy ; those who do 
, , 2 thei tunities re- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to | coe ge oe ty 


main in poverty. We offer a 
any address for 10 cents. 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
we for us Wy in eee 3 — localities. Any one 
, cas : . t t sti T 
@ When writing to this office on | feces ail ie dies aon tae tenes cnlinany 
business, our correspondents should | wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
= write bpp for ——— on | can devote your whole ae oo work, or -_ 
1e same sheet of paper, unless it can | your spare moments. Full information and a 
s : ee . that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
be torn apart without interfering with Portland, Maine. SAly 
either portion of the letter. The edi- | 1 
torial and business departments are Cheap Cheaper !! Cheapest !! 
separate and distinct, and when the 300 COLeNIES OF BEES 
business is mixed up with items for | for sale, in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
i j j j Nuclei, Bees by the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
publication it often Causes confusion. ers, Seeds for Honey Plants, and everything a live 
They may both be sent in one envelope | bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 
but on separate pieces of paper. to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
+--+ Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., Ill. 
Preparation of Honey for the Mar- (Proprietors of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling a to 


i ; - _and Lake ® Apiaries. 
ket, including the production and care 


of both comb and extracted honey, B sASSWOOD SEEDLINGS! == 


instructions on the exhibition of bees 




















e e . F to eight inches, 1.50 100; th 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a| fourtect, 87.00 oe 100. Adaress) Tee © 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. PE erie 











“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE. Bee Smoker 


If 73 buy the Origi- 
Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
stpaid, from 65 cts. 

© $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our a hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no- atented, 1878. 


others. 
PRICES: 


Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Post “1 






Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

i i cincinesscenscse ens 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 

Sh 1 niciniaccesiovesceces 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little ew Bingham Smoker, 

DED éndnecuassibenncgnenenadessoe 50 65 
Bingham . Hetherington Honey 

SL A Sb ekceknkscocckivecsens 1 00 115 


se sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 


Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


Our new circular and | ey list of queens for 
1883 contains 32 pages and is illustrated to show 
our new way of rearing-queens. Send your address 
on a postal card forit. Our new book (175 pages) on 


QUEEN REARING 


is now ready. Bound in cloth and sent by mail for 


17ABtf 





$1.00. Those who desire ee a on receipt ef 
book. HEN Y. 
13Atf WENHAM, MASS. 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 


the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 
D. 8S. GIVEN & CO., 
1ABtf HOOPBESTON, ILL. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 

has made arrangements to receive Italian queens 
from the South, early in the season. The queens 
will be bred from imported mothers, reared by a 
thoroughly competent and reliable breeder, and, 
upon their arrival, they will be introduced to 
nuclei. until needed in filling orders. ‘These queens 
will be shipped as soon as it is warm enough in 
this latitude, probably about May ist, and they 
will be used in filling all orders for untested 
queens until about June 15th, when queens reared 
in the home apiary will be ready to ship. Before 
June Ist, untested queens wil! be $1.50 each : dur- 
ing June, single queen $1.25, or six for $6.00; after 
July ist. single queen $1.00, six for $5.50, twelve 
for $10.00. Tested queens (reared last season in 
the home apiary). before June Ist, $3.0 each; 
during June, $2.50 each ; after July ist, $2.00 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Make money orders 
payable at Flint, Mich. 14Dtf 
+ te Excelsior Smoker Co.’s Cold Blast 

gets away with all of ’em. You can handle the 
most vindictive colony without veil or gloves 
Send us $1 and try it. By mail, postpaid. Address 
W.C. R. KEMP, Manager, Orleans, Ind. 14D3t 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
ee the pound. Circular and samples free. 
> J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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